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The Twenty-second International 
Conference on Public Education 


by PEDRO ROSSELLO 
Assistant Director of the 
International Bureau of Education 


The Twenty-second Annual Conference on Public Education will meet at Geneva 
from 6 to 15 July. Organized before the war by the International Bureau of 
Education (IBE), this conference has been convened every year since 1947 jointly 
by the Bureau and by Unesco. This summer’s discussions will coincide with 
the thirtieth anniversary of the signature on 25 July 1929 of the intergovernmental 
statutes of the IBE, founded four years earlier (in December 1925) as a private 
institution: 30 years ago, the governments of Ecuador, Poland and the Canton 
of Geneva agreed for the first time to co-operate in the field of education and to 
bring about a wide exchange of information and documentation, so that each 
country would feel itself stimulated to benefit from the experiences of the others. 

What a long road has been travelled since this humble beginning! At that 
time, education was considered the last rampart of national sovereignty, and this 
excluded any hope of official co-operation. Today, everyone appreciates the 
powerful movement of mutual assistance which has made possible the manifold 
activities of Unesco! 

Despite beginnings as modest as those of the IBE, the conference was called 
upon, by its very nature, to discuss at a high level the world’s main educational 
problems and to find general solutions of universal applicability to them. 

Although it has made a principle of not asking governments to engage their 
responsibility by adopting conventions, the conference has nonetheless estab- 
lished, in the 47 recommendations it has voted until now, a sort of international 
‘charter’ of education whose moral authority cannot be denied.1 This body of 
educational doctrine and policy has been voted in effect by the highest national 
educational authorities or their qualified representatives. 


Training of Scientific and Technical Personnel 
This year, the conference will be asked to draw up and vote a recommendation 


concerning steps destined to facilitate the training of technical and scientific 
personnel. A Unesco-IBE commission has deemed that experiments made in 


1. The International Conference on Public Education, Unesco/IBE, Recommendations 1934-58 
Geneva, IBE, 1959. 
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this field to meet the needs of the modern world may be of interest to all countries, 
no matter what their level of technological development. In addition, the public 
itself has become aware of the seriousness of the problem following strong decla- 
rations made not only by eminent educators but also by leading political figures 
such as Admiral Strauss, Sir Winston Churchill, Chancellor Adenauer and 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

In order to be able to examine the question in the light of reality and not merely 
from the viewpoint of an ideal to be attained, the delegates will have at their 
disposal the results of a survey made by the International Bureau of Education 
with answers supplied by more than fifty countries. On the basis of the detailed 
agenda which has been communicated to governments by the organizers of the 
conference, the proposed recommendation will cover all the aspects of the 
training of qualified personnel: financial, administrative, educational and 
social. 

First of all, the financial aspect: too often, one forgets that money is not only 
the sinews of war but also of education. Delegates will discuss the use, in terms 
of the growing needs of the modern world, of appropriations for the training 
of scientific and technical personnel. They will also study the use of financial 
contributions from governmental and private sources, and the manner in which 
these contributions should be made. 

Then come administrative and technical matters: the creation of special bodies 
(councils, study commissions, foundations) with the responsibility of promoting 
and stimulating the training of scientific and technical personnel; the need to 
co-ordinate efforts of all bodies interested in this field; quantitative and qualitative 
studies of present and future needs; and the role of long-term and short-term 
planning in the struggle against the shortage of qualified personnel. 

Since this is an international conference on public education, it is obvious that 
the question must be studied first of all from the angles of the educator. Here, 
we will merely list problems: increasing the number of institutions for training 
qualified personnel; the creation of new courses and of special diplomas; the 
recruiting and the training of a sufficient number of professors and teachers to 
train qualified personnel; the role of vocational and educational guidance; the 
development of a scientific and experimental way of thinking as early as the 
primary school and in secondary school classes; opportunities for workers to 
reach the supervisory level through part-time courses, correspondence courses or 
night schools; the ‘reconversion’ of persons who completed secondary or higher 
education courses of a non-technical nature; the guaranteeing of a sound general 
culture to future qualified personnel, etc. 

Finally, the conference will also have to study social measures likely to stimulate 
the recruitment of future qualified personnel from as wide a level as possible and 
to make it easier for these technicians to begin their professions (fellowships, 
housing, transport, employment offices, etc.). 
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Preparation and Use of Textbooks in Primary Schools 





At a certain period between the two world: wars, the school textbook was almost 
condemned in the very name of education. Fortunately, it was realized in time 
that, in order to supply a minimum ‘educational ration’ to millions of children (and 
this is the problem in its present form), teachers could not hope to get along without 
this teaching aid. It may even be stated, in a completely empific manner and 
setting all didactic prejudices aside that, while the value of an education may lie 
in the hands of the teacher, the quality of textbooks and their widespread distri- 
bution greatly facilitate the task of education in countries where teaching has 
reached the highest level. 

These are the reasons why the Unesco-IBE Commission also decided to place 
on the agenda of the Twenty-second International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion the matter of the preparation, the choice and the use of textbooks in primary 
schools. The commission also wanted to take into account the growing impor- 
tance of publishing in this field. Indeed, the printing of textbooks represents 
half the world’s production of books, namely 1,250 million copies per year. 

Five main headings are foreseen in the recommendation which the conference 
will make on this subject to education ministries: 

1. Preparation and publication of textbooks: individual authors or editorial 
committees; publication by governments, by educational authorities or by 
private publishers; the bringing up-to-date of textbooks; suggestions or ins- 
tructions concerning the presentation of textbooks from the viewpoint of 
printing illustration, artistic aspect, etc. 

2. Choice of textbooks: the bodisa seapdaiible for choosing, books; the procedure 
followed for selection; the list of approved books, etc. 

3. Distribution and acquisition of books: free distribution or purchase; distri- 
bution through loans; control of sales prices, etc. 

4. Educational use of textbooks: their role as a teaching aid; the thatizook bom 
ceived as a reference work or as an aid in the assimilation of a certain subject; 
the role of the teacher’s book, etc. 

5. International aspect of the problem: the textbook as an instrument of interna- 
tional, racial, social and religious understanding; international co-operation 
to improve textbooks; international series of textbooks, the organization of 

Here, too, delegates will have at their disposal the results of a survey which the 

International Bureau of Education has been able to carry out using data from 

60 countries. 


World Educational Trends 


The International Conference on Public Education does not limit its activity to 
formulating and voting recommendations to ministries of education. For most 
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countries, the date of this meeting coincides with the end of the school year, and 
each delegation is invited to present a summary report of educational activity in 
its country during the past twelve months. 

This annual exchange of views on the world’s most pressing educational prob- 
lems offers a lesson in comparative education whose interest is constantly grow- 
ing. It gives delegates a chance to hear the reasons behind educational reforms— 
often explained by the very persons responsible for them. It enables delegates 
to learn the results, whether negative or positive, of experiments carried out. 
The comparison of the data in these reports, reproduced in the International 
Yearbook of Education (of which the twentieth volume is appearing this year) 
also offers a possibility of detecting the main trends which seem to be governing 
the evolution of education in the world.{ 

In this way, for example, it can be seen that the number one problem consists 
of offering every child, whether he lives in the city or in the country, a minimum 
‘scholastic ration’ of 6,000 hours. The implication is that, for at least six years, 
each of the 250 million children who still do not have the possibility of going to 
school can finally be given a teacher and two square yards in a classroom in con- 
formity with teaching and public health requirements. 

It has also been observed that education budgets are going up on an average of 
15 per cent a year (at this rate, they will have doubled within ten years), and this 
requires some urgent steps toward the rational planning of funds appropriated 
for education. 

It has been noted as well that the average rate of enrolment increase in secondary 
schools is 9 per cent (it is 6 per cent in primary schools). This estimate has 
enabled educators to become aware of the need of quickly finding a solution to 
the problem of ‘the secondary school for everyone’—the term ‘secondary school’ 
covering both academic education and technical and vocational education. 

Finally, comparative data drawn from the national reports presented to the 
conference show that one out of every two countries embarks every year on a 
total or a partial reform of the curricula and the programmes of various levels of 
its educational system. . 

The broad scope of some of the questions raised by a common study of world 
educational trends shows that, while of a special nature, the third item on the 
agenda of the Twenty-second International Conference on Public Education is 
no less important than the preparation of the two recommendations on the train- 
ing of scientific and technical personnel and on textbooks. 
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The organization of 
international medical meetings 


by Professor Ropert Desré 
Member of the French Academy of Medicine 


During the fourth session of its General Assembly, the Council for International Organizations of 
Medical Sciences (CIOMS) discussed policies to be followed concerning international meetings 
and, in particular, international congresses. Similar problems are faced by other international 
non-governmental organizations ting with Unesco and this is why we are reproducing in 
the Chronicle the text of a statement made by Professor Robert Debré whose proposals on the 
subject were approved by CIOMS. 


There is undoubtedly one phenomenon which gives rise to many trite remarks, 
platitudes and clichés, and that is the speed with which medicine is advancing 
and, as a concomitant process, the high degree of specialization which is develop- 
ing at the present time. We shall therefore not dwell on this dual evidence, but 
will endeavour to examine the policy which we feel that CIOMS should consider, 
as matters now stand. 

We should, first of all, try to define our task clearly and then see whether we 
are in a position to fulfil it. 

The first feeling, on consideration of the problem, is one of discouragement. 
Indeed, the more we realize that the field of our investigations in both the science 
and practice of medicine extends from day ta day, the greater is our awareness of 
the depth of each question and multiplicity of new problems. It is therefore 
tempting to state that the division of research groups, the need for special know- 
ledge, of a restricted kind, will tend more and more towards a number of meetings 
consisting of small groups of specialists. At the same time, it is just as true to 
state that major international medical congresses are still very popular with 
doctors who willingly flock to these large meetings. 

From the very inception of this organization, we stated that we should be 
concerned with every type of international medical meeting without exception, 
that is to major congresses as well as to small meetings, and that one of our tasks 
should be to encourage the organization, or even to organize ourselves small meet- 
ings, limited in their attendance and in the subjects chosen for discussion. This 
has been done, and done succesfully. 

Before entering any further into a study of these various types of international 
meetings, we must define the words which we shall be using: symposia, seminars, 
conferences, congresses all have different meanings. In this field, as in so many 
others, clearness of language would make it possible to avoid confusion and would 
contribute to clearness of thinking. 
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A major international congress, which can have more than two or three thousand 
participants, represents an important event in the life of a society or of a country. 
If we refer back to the first congresses held in any discipline, we realize that they 
never brought together more than a hundred or, at most, two hundred persons. 
There is a current tendency to gigantism, and this is most unfortunate. It is 
therefore obvious that a major congress, today, is not the best place for appraisal 
of new developments. It is useful, in that it makes it possible to communicate 
to the entire world knowledge, techniques and methods used in the most advanced 
areas. 

The international conference differs from the larger congress in that the number 
of participants is smaller—two to three hundred at most—and that admission is 
by invitation only. The conference is the method of choice when there is a limit- 
ed objective of improving the state of knowledge of the subject in a specified field, 
The conference is a suitable place in which to present new professional work, 
new discoveries and debate new ideas. 

The symposium is composed at the most of thirty people who have been invited 
in order to contribute to a group learning process. Its duration should be of 
several days. All participants should be housed together in a secluded spot. The 
symposium is ideal for high-grade learning projects, It has considerable value 
in the working out of practical projects, planning research inquiries and so on. 
It is extremely useful in inter-disciplinary projects, 

The seminar is essentially a teaching device and consists of up to fifty people 
meeting together full-time for a period of from one to four weeks. Of the group, 
ten have an instructional role and the remainder are there in the capacity of 
‘students’, The seminar requires careful preparation and it is ideal for interdis- 
ciplinary teaching. It is less useful for basic educational projects. 

The word ‘seminar’ is often used as a substitute for discussion, as when it is 
stated that a seminar will follow a course. We feel that it is more suitable to 
refer to the exchange of views between teachers and listeners as a discussion and 
to speak of courses followed by discussions, or to discussion meetings, depending 
upon whether or not a lecture course has actually been given first. ‘Seminar’ 
will therefore have only the specific meaning indicated above. 

Each type of international meeting which has just been defined has grown in 
number during the past few years. 

Major international medical congresses have become very important, with 
their hundreds or rather thousands of participants, their solemn and formal 
meetings, whether they bring together every country, or groups of countries deter- 
mined by a common language, a geographical area or continent, The interest 
of travel, the pleasure of meeting others, the pleasant nature of personal conversa- 
tions have all played a major part in this striking and costly growth, and it does 
not appear possible to restrict this tendency which is in tune with contemporary 
trends. This being so, what are we todo. Whatever criticism may be levelled 
at large congresses and the disadvantages of their size, which has become gigantic 
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(and here we all remember the stringent and just criticisms made in this connexion 
to the CIOMS Executive Committee by our distinguished and regretted colleague, 
Sir Alexander Fleming, on the considerable expenditure, the excessive social 
events and the impossibility of making these meetings really beneficial) we must 
accept them and make the most of their obvious advantages. We can try, however, 
to make better use of these meetings. It is already a practice to organize res- 
tricted meetings within the framework of large congresses. This is absolutely 
inevitable, If you bring together the most qualified paediatricians in the world 
(and I hope you will excuse me for having, naturally, turned to this example 
which is also valid for every other discipline), some of them will inevitably huddle 
together in order to discuss child cardiology, psychology, endocrinology, immu- 
nology, etc., and even to examine more limited problems. This is an excellent 
trend and yet these round-table meetings, as they are sometimes called, held 
during the major congresses often give the participants a feeling of dispersion or 
even of disorderliness, due to the exaggerated. accumulation of small groups, 
meeting isolatedly and simultaneously. We therefore feel that everything possi- 
ble should be done to remedy these faults. 

We therefore have three different types of meetings: (a) major congresses, with 
their crowds of participants, their social events, the interest of private contacts 
and meetings but, at the same time, considerable expenditure and some difficulty 
in making them profitable for all concerned and also, in their midst, a large number 
of special, isolated, sometimes disorderly meetings; (b) symposia and seminars, 
which are very interesting and are justifiably popular, but are difficult to organize 
and can only be beneficial to a small number of scientists; (c) conferences which 
are. s.type, of mecting which, abamid, alan, be encouraged, with the indications 
which we shall now consider. 

If we try to consider how best. to. benefit from these three types of meetings, 
and to consider the aims of CIOMS, we must bear in mind two fundamental 
factors: the first related to the medical mind, the second to medical information. 

Let us first consider the former factor, relating to the medical mind. Here we 
must stress the fact that any doctor, i.e. the clinician and the biologist, the doctor 
who tends to the sick and the man who works in public health or in the laboratory, 
must always have something of an encyclopaedic mind. The world of medicine 
must not consist of a simple juxtaposition of intellectual activity side by side with 
and isolated from groups of narrow-minded specialists, An ever-greater analysis 
of phenomena is not enough. There must be a constant striving for synthesis. 
The mental isolation of each discipline or branch of a discipline ends up by pre- 
venting the suitable development of that very discipline. Everyone must have a 
general viewpoint, and this applies to research workers, professors, hospital doctors 
and general practitioners. Mankind is a whole; one might almost say that anima- 
lity and living matter is a whole. A fairly broad field of knowledge cannot be 
neglected by anyone who is concerned with discoveries relating to living pheno- 
mena. 
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The second imperative, which is just as important for action and for thinking, 
is that of achieving rapid medical information, accurately and broadly distributed. 
Since all our efforts tend towards the prevention of the morbid scourges which 
affect man, our thinking must be constantly channelled both to the scientist and 
research worker as well as to the increasingly difficult task of the medical 
practitioner and of the health official. To ensure that they will all be able to fulfil 
their staggering tasks, and to bring to every individual and community the earliest 
possible advantage of every recent advance, measures must be taken to present 
new facts to the medical profession everywhere. This concern brings into play 
the moral responsibility of the organizers of every kind of meeting to which we 
have referred. 

As we were told in such interesting fashion by our president, there are the 
modern techniques: recording of speech, projection of pictures through television. 
These must be used, but we must never forget that personal contacts between men 
are essential and cannot be replaced. The meetings with which we shall be 
dealing must, therefore, remain and continue to remain as living and alive as ever. 

In view of these general facts, what rules of behaviour can we lay down and how 
can we guide our work. 

First of all, it must be stated that we should not in any way oppose the major 
congresses which are so generally fashionable. We nevertheless feel that it is 
of paramount importance to lighten their programmes and deliberately to channel 
them towards communication of current medical techniques and methods. 
Everything must therefore be done to bring to these gatherings practitioners first 
and foremost and, in particular, those who work in countries which are now 
developing and do not have the requisite facilities for having contacts with 
the pioneers of medicine, and also the health officials who are so bitterly aware of 
the need to go beyond office work and take part in discussions on the current 
medical problems. Similarly, everything must be done to allow the younger 
generation to become acquainted with work in progress, in order to include this 
in their general frame of reference. Young people must therefore be encouraged 
to take part in the major congresses. 

However, since, in our view, large congresses are basically intended for commu- 
nication and general review, they should be held less frequently. There are 
undoubtedly too many major congresses at present, and a better distribution, in 
both time and space, would be highly desirable. 

Even if the major congress has a part to play in communicating information, it 
must not be forgotten that specialists in each discipline and each subject must 
meet other specialists and also a vaster audience. They must therefore be encou- 
raged to take part in major congresses: but these congresses should not try to do 
everything at once. Therefore, in connexion with the congress; before or after, 
a limited number of carefully prepared meetings should be organized. Thus, 
one or several symposia could be held before a congress, and a seminar afterwards: 
this would seem to be a happy choice. These meetings should bring together 
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specialists and scientists from neighbouring disciplines, in order to broaden each 
participant’s horizons. Of course, as far as possible, the congress as a whole 
should be informed of important conclusions formulated at these small meetings. 

Generally speaking, care must be taken to ensure that knowledge which has 
been made available at every international meeting shall reach isolated communi- 
pense apyonieeon oc ar sRpNRRiNERNR EH eri Ho 5 
development. 

A great deal could be added. It would be suitable, for instance, to organize 
large public meetings in conjunction with congresses, and to try to teach 
students whenever possible. 

If we have emphasized the problems relating to major congresses, it is cennine 
it is in this connexion that there is most to do. 
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The role of sport in education 


by Guy pu MEsNiIL-ADELEE 
Advisor to Unesco 
on Sports and Physical Education 


The Conference on ‘Sport and Education’ to be held in Helsinki from 10 to 
16 August may be said to have had its first beginnings some five years ago. 

At the end of 1952 Unesco’s General Conference, at its seventh session, adopted 
for the first time a resolution relating to physical education and sport. Under 
this resolution, the Director-General was authorized ‘to conduct an inquiry among 
Member States and appropriate international organizations with a view to sub- 
mitting to the General Conference as part of the Draft Programme for 1955-56, 
detailed proposals for action to be taken by Unesco to assist in the development 
and improvement of athletic sports for educational purposes’. 

In the course of its eighth session at the end of 1954, the General Conference, 
considering the results of the inquiry conducted the previous year among Member 
States and a number of non-governmental organizations, requested the Secretariat to 
undertake a comparative study of the role of sport in youth education, both in and 
out of school, and to communicate the results to Member States and to the non- 
governmental organizationsconcerned. This study was published at the beginning 
of 1956 under the title The Place of Sport in Education—A Comparative Study. 

Finally, in the course of its ninth session at the end of 1956, the General Confe- 
rence called on the Director-General to assist an interested Member State in 
organizing an international conference on the role of sport in education. The 
Director-General was asked to undertake the preparatory work as from 1957. 

These were the initial stages, and it was at this point that the Government of 
Finland suggested that the conference be held in Helsinki. It was agreed that the 
conference should deal with the cultural, social and artistic aspects and implica- 
tions of sport, rather than with its purely physical aspects, and that it should 
study how sport provides a means for the improvement of working conditions for 
cultural development, and for the broadening of human relations. 

These goals explain why the three following main themes appear on the agenda: 
(a) sport and work; (b) sport and culture; (c) sport and international understand- 
ing. Working meetings will be followed by talks featuring well-known interna- 
tional figures. These talks will be devoted to each of the conference’s themes as 


1. Educational studies and documents series, No. 21. 
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well as to the evolution of sport in relation to technological progress and with 
the development of the human sciences and the natural sciences. 


Sport and Work 


Apart from the problems of a general order which come under this heading, it 
would be desirable to bring out the links which may exist between sport and adap- 
tation to a given occupation, between sport and the prevention of accidents, 
between sport and the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped or the socially 
maladjusted. This practical aspect of sport, whether in its effect on the individual 
or on the community, deserves close attention. It leads to studying its technical 
and vocational implications and problems of organization involved in adapting 
physical training to a specific occupation. 


Sport and Culture 


The intention of the organizers is to propose mainly to participants the study 
of relations which may exist between sport and aesthetic training, sport and music, 
sport and drama. 

Is there an aesthetic of sport? To those forms of art such as poetry, eloquence, 
painting, sculpture, music and dancing, should we add the movements of an athlete 
or of a group of athletes as well as the possible combinations of these movements 
with drama or music. Can sport inspire forms of culture and is there an ethics 
of sport? Is it desirable to combine the means of expression of sport with those 
of music, dance, dramatic art or mime? Are the methods used in sport capable of 
being applied to other fields of education? Is there any connexion between 
sports training and intellectual training? These are all important questions 
which every educator must consider in physical education and in sport. 


Sport and International Understanding 


This aspect of the problem deserves all the more attention in that physical educa- 
tion and sport are not necessarily directed towards mutual understanding and 
regard for others, Too often, contemporary international competitions unduly 
emphasize the purely competitive, and neglect the educational, role of sport, 
Nevertheless, modern sport does bring all classes and all nationalities closer 
together. This international understanding would be increased even further if 
more sports publications, documents and specialized bibliographies were ex- 
changed among countries. The comparative study of education values should 
also be encouraged as conceived and developed in countries of Western civiliza- 
tion and countries of Eastern civilization. 

In short, these are the problems whose solutions must be sought by the experts 
who will attend the Helsinki conference. 
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A competition for films on sport or physical education will be organized in 
order to select the best of these productions. An international exhibition will 
be installed in the conference building; the exhibits will be sports and physical 
education equipment, and publications related to themes of the conference. 

Unesco’s 81 Member States, Associate Member States, and all the big groups 
and international, federations interested in problems of physical education and 
sport have been invited to participate in the discussion. 

The meeting of so large a number of representatives of the worlds of sport, 
labour and education will also enable the study of problems of co-ordination 
where efforts at the international level are unfortunately dispersed at present. 
This is in line with the mission of Unesco, as it was defined last November during 
the tenth session of the General Conference: to study the possibilities of regroup- 
ing all the forces in the world which are working to link sport to education and, 
if conditions appear favourable, to encourage the creation of a co-ordinating body. 
In this respect, there have been precedents in other fields: the creation of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities, the International Council of Scientific Unions 
or the International Music Council. 

It should also be noted that the initiative was taken at Melbourne in 1956, 
during the last Olympic Games, to create an international body for co-ordination 
and study. This is a sort of executive board of the World Congress of Physical 
Education—a congress which meets every four years during the Olympic Games 
and which brings together more than 500 participants: university professors, 
heads of institutes of physical education and specialists from the big international 
sports federations. This body was officially constituted in Paris in September 
1958, under the name of the International Committee of Physical and Sports 
Education. It is to meet again next August at Helsinki during the conference on 
sport and education. . Its first general assembly will be held in Rome. in 1960 at 
the same time as the Olympic Games, The success of its mission depends, 
naturally, on the desire for collaboration expressed not only by the international 
federations concerned, but also by other specialized international organizations 
or bodies, such as the World Health Organization, the International Labour 
Organisation and the International Social Science Council. 

By recalling the various phases of the preparatory work of the Helsinki confe- 
rence, by briefly explaining its discussion themes and by bringing up the vital 
problem of a co-ordination of efforts to safeguard the true values of sports, we 
have endeavoured to stress the guiding idea behind these efforts: namely, to draw 
the attention of all educators to the role of sport in the shaping of the personality 
and to give them a chance to give sport, thanks to meetings and exchanges of 
views, the place it deserves in any modern system of education. 
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Unesco’s tasks in Africa 





Africa is far too vast and varied to enable anyone to indulge in bold judgements 
about this continent and the people who live on it. For example, it is not enough 
to draw a line between an ‘Africa north of the Sahara’ organized into ancient 
nations of Hamitic and Semitic races participating continually ever since pre- 
historic times in the evolution of the Near East and Europe, and an ‘Africa south 
of the Sahara’ dominated by Negro races with vast stretches of forests and grassy 
plains opened to the rest of the world barely three centuries ago and which, in a 
good many cases, did not come under Western influence until a very recent period 
less than a hundred years ago. 


In the first place, the Sahara is not an impassable boundary. Trade between 
the north and the south in Africa has been going on for centuries. Everywhere, 
races have been mixed together, as well as languages and culture. African cul- 
tures, in particular, appear to modern ethnography to be both less compartmented 
and more complex than superficial observation had revealed at first. Then, per- 
haps, we should distinguish between east and west—between the more or less 
“Westernized’ coastline and the more ‘traditional’ back country, or between the 
tropics and the semi-arid regions, etc. We should also note the many differences 
between the nations which have been independent for a long time and those which 
have just acquired their autonomy. In short—and this is something we must 
remember—the problems of Africa rebel against over-simplified definitions and, 
consequently, over-generalized solutions. 

This does not mean, however, that there are no common problems. Geogra- 
phical factors are constant—while a Mediterranean climate characterizes both 
Cape Town and Algiers, the economic and human problems of the desert are 
found in South Africa as on the edge of the Sahara, History, too, through 
extremely varied means and at different rates, has brought similar consequences 
to these lands, some separated from each other by huge distances. For example, 
most of the countries of Africa are under-equipped and under-industrialized. 
Several of them face undeniable difficulties in reconciling ancient traditions or struc- 
tures with the demands of modern civilization. And all of them, finally, are 
going through a crisis in education whose most striking aspect is expressed in 
brutal statistics: on the average, 80 per cent of the population is illiterate. 

It is at these three levels—education, economy and society—that international 
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aid is indispensable to countries whose resources are not usually sufficient to 
bring about the rapid evolution (it has got to be rapid) which they want to accom- 
plish. The assistance of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies covers 
these three huge fields of action—to which, naturally, must be added medicine, 
public health and the battle against endemic diseases. The recent creation of 
a United Nations Economic Commission for Africa is another demonstration 
of the will of the United Nations to participate in the development of the area. 
The programme of this new organ particularly emphasizes the need to concen- 
trate on projects which are of practical value to African countries and territories. 
In that respect, the commission’s activities of concern to Unesco can be divided 
into two categories: means of specialized training and documentation on Africa’s 
natural resources. 

As far as Unesco is concerned, it is called upon naturally to meet requests 
which, in African countries, are directly or indirectly concerned mainly with 
education. For several years, Unesco has been maintaining missions (in Ethio- 
pia, Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Somaliland, Sudan, etc.) whose principal tasks have 
been the education of adults in rural communities. This training, far from being 
limited to mere courses in reading or arithmetic, endeavours to give an entire 
village or an entire region a form of general education in which local industries, 
hygiene, agriculture and co-operatives are just as important as education in the 
narrow sense of the word. For that matter, these Unesco missions do not set 
out to change on their own the social, economic and psychological climate of the 
countries which have invited their help. On the contrary, their job is to train 
responsible local leaders who must undertake these tasks. The experts, therefore, 
leave as soon as their presence is no longer indispensable, in order to make room 
for the teachers, the instructors and the administrators whom they have trained 
or with whom they have collaborated. 

Concerning the training of these guides to social progress, mention should be 
made of the fundamental education centre run by Unesco and the authorities of 
the United Arab Republic ‘at Sirs-el-Layyan in the Nile Delta. Actually, this 
institution is intended for all Arab countries, not merely the Arab countries of 
Africa. Neverthe! since it was founded in 1953, it has trained 335 educators 
of whom the majority are working today in Egypt, Libya, and the Sudan. 

A long-term operation is taking place throughout the continent to develop 
adult education and, perhaps most important of all, to establish primary educa- 
tion, the only answer to the plague of illiteracy. New technical assistance missions 
are working on this task in Liberia, Morocco, the Sudan, and Tunisia. But the 
countries concerned, without waiting, have also embarked on an ambitious 
effort to develop vocational and technical education as well as the teaching of 
‘science both at the secondary and the university levels. Here, international 
help is required urgently. Unesco, as its share, has contributed to the establish- 
ment of a science faculty at Monrovia; to the creation and, for several years, 
to the functioning of a large regional scientific and technical documentation 
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centre in Cairo; and also to the organization of science teaching in the colleges 
of Sierra Leone. It is now preparing surveys and three seminars in tropical 
Africa, in order to study the systems of secondary and technical education which 
should be developed by adapting them to the needs of these countries in full 
process of growth and development. 

Still, much of the effort undertaken, whether in adult education or in primary, 
secondary and technical education, must make allowances for a problem which 
exists in most of the so-called underdeveloped countries: namely, the status of 
women and the inequality, in practice and in law, from which future citizens of 
countries which want to be modern and emancipated are still suffering. It is 
generally recognized that the social and cultural progress of a people who must 
suddenly face the challenge of history demands that both sexes should have 
equal opportunities to participate consciously and freely in the evolution of 
ideas, customs and ways of life. In this respect, the education of girls in Africa 
will play a decisive role. 

At present, in certain countries of this region and mainly in its biggest cities, 
women already hold important positions—as educators, doctors, technicians 
and occasionally administrators. But, most of the time, they are deprived of 
the means to escape the routine of their existence and they can do nothing but 
retard the evolution of the environment of their communities—an evolution 
in which, on the contrary, they should take an active part. Here, one meets a 
number of cultural, economic, psychological and religious problems which must 
be studied very carefully. These difficulties can be solved by the social sciences 
as much as by education, and far more than by even the best-intentioned propa- 
ganda. This is why Unesco calls upon social scientists as well as educators to 
analyse the factors in this vital problem. A meeting of experts will be held next 
year. 

In fact, the social sciences have an unlimited field of application on this conti- 
nent where, perhaps more than anywhere else, social structures of different eras 
co-exist, and where the changes—if not the upheavals—resulting from the impact 
of modern technology are being accelerated in surprising proportions. The 
study of the social aspects of industrialization and urbanization south of the 
Sahara began several years ago. It is being continued in the Arab nations of 
Africa by various missions in which the United Nations, FAO and Unesco are 
collaborating. Experts participating in these missions are sociologists and 
specialists in demography. In addition, the Inter-African Conference on Urbani- 
zation which has just been held in Nairobi will be followed by other less- 
generalized studies concerned mainly with problems of statistics and the training 
of economists and statisticians in Ethiopia, in the Sudan and in other countries. 
Teaching and research in these fields should be in the hands of local schools 
and universities: this is why Unesco is collaborating in the establishment of 
a social science institute in Morocco and carrying out a similar mission in 
Tunisia. 
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Scientific research in Africa should also be mentioned here: Unesco’s role 
of co-ordination in these regions is concerned principally with research on the 
humid tropical zone and on arid lands. In the latter case, several institutes 
are being created along the lines of the Desert Institute which has already been 
at work for several years not far from Cairo. But here there is space only for 
a glimpse of the tasks which must now be carried out by Unesco, an agency which 
today has 10 Member States in Africa and which is being called upon to work 
more and more closely with just as many territories whose autonomy is taking 
shape at this very moment. 

To obtain an overall idea of the work which has begun in fields of extreme 
variety but all linked to education or science, one need only examine the pro- 
gramme of fellowships and travel grants awarded every year by Unesco to young 
Africans. In this programme, none of the major problems facing these nations 
or territories has been neglected. 

In the case of science, fellowships go mainly to research workers specializing 
either in arid lands or in the humid tropics, but they also contribute very often 
to the training of future science professors. At the same time, it should be noted 
that a large number of fellowships are destined for the technical training of 
leaders in all sorts of fields. Naturally, they cover a wide range: from industry 
to education, from biology to optics, from social sciences to librarianship. We all 
know that the number of women benefiting from these fellowships is growing 
all the time. However, not very many of us may be aware that travel and study 
grants go to artists, writers and musicians as well as to technicians, research 
workers and educators. No matter how urgent educational problems or econo- 
mic needs may be, cultural demands cannot be overlooked. 

By assisting the ‘literature bureaux’ which are already enabling millions of 
Africans to read not only textbooks but also novels and the poetry of their people 
in their own languages, Unesco will no doubt perform one of its most important 
tasks, In the same way, it contributes to a cultural undertaking of extreme 
value when it sets up large public libraries, such as the one which it has just helped 
open in Nigeria and which is to serve as a model for all surrounding territories. 

In conclusion, here are a few remarks made recently by the Director-General 
of Unesco during an interview. He had been asked what steps Unesco could 
take to come.to the aid of the young nations of Africa. ‘Unesco’, answered 
Mr. Vittorino Veronese, ‘will give priority during the coming years to the develop- 
ment of secondary and vocational education, It is in these fields that the most 
urgent needs are felt. But man’s education does not stop with the end of 
his schooling, and we must endeavour to make it permanent. In 1960, the 
International Conference on Adult Education will be held in Canada. We are 
counting a great deal upon the collaboration of Africans at this meeting whose 
recommendations will have a direct bearing upon Unesco’s programme.’ 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


Director-General’s visit to the United States and Canada 


Mr. Vittorino Veronese paid an official visit to the United States of America 
and to Canada from 15 to 25 April last. He was accompanied by Mr. René Maheu, 
Assistant Director-General. - 

Visiting first New York from 15 to 18 April, the Director-General was received 
by Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of the United Nations, who 
gave a lunch in his honour. Mr. Veronese also had conversations with 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, Managing Director of the United Nations Special Fund, 
and with Mr. Arthur Lewis, Deputy Managing Director, regarding procedures 
for collaboration between the Fund and Unesco, and requests for aid which 
Member States have addressed to the Special Fund in the fields of Unesco’s 
competence. The Director-General also had an interview with Mr. David Owen, 
Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board. 

After being received by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of New York State, 
Mr. Veronese visited the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations and the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

The Director-General then left New York for Washington, where he spent four 
days. He was received at the White House by President Eisenhower. He also 
met the new Secretary of State, Mr. Christian Herter, and had conversations 
with high officials of the State Department, including Mr. Andrew H, Berding, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, and Mr. Horace Henderson, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of International Organizations Affairs. On 20 April 
Mr. Veronese was officially received by Mr. Berding at luncheon at Blair House, 
and the same evening was the guest at dinner of the National Commission for 
Unesco, at the National Press Club. On the following day he had interviews 
with Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, and with Mr. Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Veronese also, his stay in Washington, called on Senators J. S. 
Cooper, of Kentucky, and J.’ Fulbright, of Arkansas, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. He dined with Mr. William Carr, the president of the 
National Education Association, which comprises some 700,000 members of 
the teaching body. He also visited Mr. Arthur S. Adams at the 
of the American Council of Education. Before leaving for Ottawa, on 22 April, 
he was the guest at luncheon of Mr. José Mora, Secretary-General of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, who subsequently discussed with him problems of inte- 
rest to the two organizations. 

Conversations and receptions also marked Mr. Veronese’s visit to Ottawa on 
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23 April... In. particular, Mr. Veronese was received by Mr. Vincent Massey, 

vernor-General, by Mr. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister, and by Mr. Norman 
Robertson, Secretary of State for External Affairs. He was the guest, at luncheon, 
of the National Commission for Unesco; and the Solicitor-General, Mr. Léon 
Baler, and the Speaker of the Senate, Mr. Drouin, did the honours at the dinner 
given for him the same evening by the Canadian Government. 

Both in the United States and in Canada, the Director-General received a most 
cordial welcome, the greatest attentions being paid to him. In Washington and 
Ottawa alike, the Government authorities, assuring Mr. Veronese of their confi- 
dence, expressed their determination to co-operate actively with the Organization 
and give it their support. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and the other Specialized Agencies. 


The Director-General took part at Geneva, on 6, 7 and 8 May, in the work of 
the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination (ACC), with Mr. Hammarskjéld, 
General of the United Nations, in the chair, This was the first time 
that Mr. Veronese had attended a session of the ACC; he was accompanied on 
this occasion by Mr. Maheu and Mr. Adiseshiah, Assistant Directors-General. 
The committee. discussed, in particular, the revision of its organization and 
working methods; co-operation. between the various United Nations Agencies 
and the Special Fund; and co-ordination of those Agencies’ programmes, more 
especially with that of the International Atomic Energy Agency as regards the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 


EDUCATION 


A Survey of Primary Education in South and South-East Asia 


Unesco has just undertaken a survey of primary and compulsory education in 
the countries of South and South-East Asia. A questionnaire has been sent to 
competent national authorities in order to collect sufficient qualitative and 
quantitative information to permit an interpretation of present conditions and 
an assessment of the most urgent needs. The final objective of the survey is to 
provide the necessary elements which will permit the drawing up of a regional 
programme which will be carried out by Unesco. This survey will no doubt be 
followed up in the following years by special studies of problems which seem to 
require a more exhaustive investigation. 

The questionnaire covers the six following points: administration, compulsory 
education, curriculum and methods, personnel, planning and statistics. If 
necessary, a consultant will be sent to each country for a period of about three 
weeks, to supplement the information provided in answers to the questionnaire 
and to make an on-the-spot study of needs and urgent problems. This will he 
done in co-operation with local authorities, by visiting primary and teacher- 
training schools, both urban and rural, and by observing the actual operation 
of the primary education system. Each of these consultants—there will be four 
in all, to be recruited in Asia—will cover three or four countries from 15 July 
to 15 September among the. following 15 Member States: Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Iran, Korea, Laos, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, and Viet-Nam. 
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The System of Associated Youth Enterprises 


One of the most striking features of Unesco’s work with youth has, since 1955, 
been the System of Associated Youth Enterprises, conceived as an integrated 
programme of action which associates experimental projects clearly contributing 
to international understanding and co-operation or to the development of social 
responsibility among young people. The system has attracted the widest possible 
interest on the part of governments of Member States, National Commissions for 
Unesco, and international youth organizations having consultative status with 
Unesco. It now includes 61 enterprises, of which 57 receive financial aid from 
the Organization. 

Thus, instead of offering indiscriminately the same programme to the various 
organizations and services with youth, a special form of co-operation has been 
sought to suit that part of the programme of these organizations and services which 
coincides most closely with the specific programme objectives of Unesco. Unesco’s 
role with regard to the system is to stimulate action, co-ordinate related enter- 
prises and provide technical services and special assistance. At the same time, 
Unesco, as co-ordinating agency, makes the results obtained through the various 
= available to all institutions and groups working with or for young 
people. 

These enterprises can be classified under the following main headings: inter- 
national studies and surveys, national projects or local projects. Eleven projects 
have been completed up until now, and their experience has been covered in several 
interesting publications. In addition, various institutions such as the Latin- 
American Documentation Centre on Youth Activities, Havana; the Beirut 
Documentation Centre on Youth Activities in the Near East, and the Docu- 
mentation Centre on International Problems at Brussels have been created. 
Forty-six enterprises are still in operation. 

In 1959-60 the Secretariat of Unesco proposes the following activities under 
this system: extension of activities of young workers’ organizations; promotion 
of educational travel abroad for young people, with special reference to exchanges 
between Orient and Occident; access of young people to knowledge necessary 
for understanding the world today; citizenship education and social education 
programmes of youth organizations in Africa with particular reference to the 
role of girls’ organizations; the study of problems of socially maladjusted youth; 
and a study of the values to which young people in the Orient and Occident are 
attached, 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


The Role of Unesco in Cell Biology and in Radiobiology 


Two points of Unesco’s present scientific programme are of particular interest 
to biologists and doctors, namely, those connected with cell biology and radio- 
biology. 

In December 1955, a group of experts was convened by the Council for Inter- 
national Organizations of Medical Sciences (CIOMS) at Unesco’s request to 
draft a series of recommendations about work in cell biology. Rather than scatter 
its efforts, Unesco decided, after various consultations, to concentrate on two 
areas: to study problems connected with laboratory animals and to organize 
international meetings, particularly in the field of radiobiology. 
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Laboratory animals, a valuable and indispensable material in research work, 
are more and more in demand. This is a demand not only for numbers but also, 
and above all, for animals of good quality. Each discipline has special require- 
ments; for example, in radiobiological research the need is for an increasing num- 
ber of animals reared in aseptic conditions. The International Committee on 
Laboratory Animals (ICLA) was created under the joint auspices of Unesco, 
CIOMS, International Union of Biological Sciences, and the International Union 
of Physiological Sciences to satisfy these requirements and to facilitate the exchange 
of laboratory animalsand of information about all problems relating to their 
breeding and rearing. Since its creation two years ago, ICLA has devoted itself 
diligently to this task. Studies on the breeding and use of laboratory animals 
have been carried out in different countries including Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Iceland, India, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
and United States of America. Unesco is planning to extend this activity to 
other countries. 

In October 1958, ICLA, assisted by Unesco, organized a seminar at Gif-sur- 
Yvette (France) on ‘Living animals for biological research’, A study is being 
carried out on the import, export, and transportation of laboratory animals with 
a view to facilitating exchanges between laboratories throughout the world. 
ICLA is to establish a programme for the training of animal technicians. Finally, 
a service of bibliographical documentation is to be set up at the Centre for the 
Selection of Laboratory Animals at Gif-sur-Yvette with a view to disseminating 
important information on rearing, breeding, infectious diseases, feeding, etc., all 
questions of special interest to scientists and research workers who use laboratory 
animals in their work. 

In the field of radiobiology, Unesco’s role is clearly defined. It consists of 
giving assistance, not only financial assistance, to scientists, laboratories, research 
and teaching institutions and international bodies to advance fundamental 
knowledge, without which progress is impossible. Unesco will try to facilitate 
the diffusion and application of this knowledge as well as the training of research 
workers. 

It is in this spirit that Unesco is collaborating with the Comitato Nazionale 
per le Ricerche Nucleari (Italy), the International Union of Biological Sciences, 
the International Atomic Energy Agency, the National Science Foundation 
(U.S.A.), and the Atomic Energy Commission (U.S.A.) in organizing a sympo- 
sium on ‘Immediate and small-dose effects of ionizing radiation’, which is to be 
held in Venice in June 1959, and for which Professor Buzzati-Traverso of the Insti- 
tute of Genetics in Padua is undertaking the scientific preparation. 

Besides these two main points, the General Conference of Unesco decided to 
study the possibility of undertaking a programme to encourage interdisciplinary 
studies on the brain. This, however, is a project which will not materialize for 
some years to come. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Participation in the Development of the Social Sciences in Greece and in South Asia 


Under the Technical Assistance Programme, Unesco is organizing from 15 Decem- 
ber 1959 to 5 January 1960, a refresher course for South Asian sociologists to be 
held either at New Delhi or Calcutta. Three main themes have been selected: 
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(a) sociological theory; (b) planning and organization of sociological research; 
and (c) the study of social structure in the countries of South Asia. Discussions will 
be led by Mr. T. B. Bottomore (U.K.), executive secretary of the International 
Sociology Association—who has been designated to serve as 
of the course—and by Professors E. Shils (U.S.A.) of the University of Chicago, 
and M. N. Srinivas (India) of the University of New Delhi. 

Also under the Technical Assistance Programme, Mr. Georges Gurvitch 


mission. As adviser to the Greek Government, he has been given the task of 
creating a social science institute in Athens. Later, Mr. Gurvitch will be replaced 


by Mr. C. Heller (U.S.A.), now study director at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris. 


Establishment of a ‘Who’s Who’ in the Social Sciences in Africa 


The number of social scientists originating from African countries, or perma- 
nently practising their scholarly activities on the African continent, has been 
steadily increasing during the last few years. So far, however, their personal 
data have never been collected and published in a general directory. 

Unesco has therefore decided to prepare and publish a reference work covering 
all African States and territories. The publication will list professional social 
scientists with advanced university training, who have made scholarly contribu- 
tions to their field of study and who devote most of their time to work in the social 
sciences. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The International Protection of Works of Applied Art 


The constant development of the application of the arts to industrial 

is accompanied by a search for original forms. Therefore, should not drawings, 
models and works of applied art benefit from the same legal protection accorded 
works of art themselves? A group of experts met at Unesco House in Paris 
on 20 to 23 April to study this problem under the auspices of the Intergovern- 
mental Copyright Committee, the Permanent Committee of the International 
Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works—known as the ‘Berne 
Union’—and the International Union for the Protection of Industrial Pro- 
perty—known as the “Paris Union’. 

This exchange of views, under the joint chairmanship of Mr. C. J. de Haan 
(Netherlands) and Mr. Henry Puget (France) enabled a study to be made of the 
best ways of improving the protection of artistic and decorative creations used 
in industry. The report adopted at the end of the discussion takes up the various 
legal and technical questions which arise in this field. In particular, it contains 
several recommendations concerning the establishment of an international system 
of registration which would facilitate the protection now being sought. 


The Participation of Unesco in the Development of Public Libraries 


An appreciable share of the aid which Unesco will offer its Member States during 
the next two years, whether under the Participation or the Technical Assistance 
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Programmes, is destined to encourage the improvement and extension of public 


Under the Participation Programme, it is expected that assistance will be 
provided to continue the pilot project for public libraries launched in 1957 by 
the Government of the Eastern Region of Nigeria and Unesco and the Mobile 
Microfilm Unit. This unit, over the last few years, has been photographing pre- 
cious manuscripts and documents in the national libraries and national archives 
of various Latin American countries. Provision has also been made for Unesco 
as in 1957-58, to send experts to aid library development in various countries, to 
help in organizing seminars, to provide some equipment for libraries and to 
award fellowships to librarians for study abroad. 

Under the Technical Assistance Programme, Unesco will aid in n organizing a 
library development seminar for Arabic-speaking countries, which will be held 
in Baghdad in November 1959. . A similar seminar is projectedf or Asia in 1960. 
Library experts in Indonesia, Thailand and Turkey will continue their work. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


A Survey of Information Media in Underdeveloped Countries 


The United Nations Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc), meeting last April in 
Mexico City, has requested Unesco to undertake, within the scope of its pro- 
gramme, a survey of the problems of providing technical assistance to aid the 
underdeveloped countries in building up their information media (press, radio 
broadcasting, film and television). This survey, to be completed by June 1961, 
would enable Ecosoc to formulate a programme of aid, including expert advice, 
fellowship awards, seminars and the provision of equipment and other facilities. 

Ecosoc’s request to Unesco should be linked, on the one hand, to the decision 
taken by the United Nations Human Rights Commission to add to its agenda the 
study of problems raised by freedom of information and, on the other, to the 
preparation by the Secretary-General of the United Nations of an overall report 
on the development of these problems since 1954. All these tasks are to be 
carried out with the help of the competent Specialized Agencies, the Member 
States of the United Nations and Unesco, and of non-governmental organizations 

i concerned. - 

Concerted action by the United Nations and Unesco in this field began in 1955. 
At that time, the Secretary-General of the United Nations was asked by Ecosoc 
to prepare, with the help of Unesco, the elements which could be used to draw 
up a concrete programme of international measures and action. In a prelimi- 
nary report two years later, the Secretary-General observed that countries in the 
same region usually have to face identical problems in information and that their 
needs are very often comparable; he concluded from this that regional meetings 
of experts might be an effective means of drawing up such a pr 

In preparing its publication World Communications, Unesco adopted the follow- 
ing criterion: a country is inadequately supplied with information media if it has 
fewer than 10 copies of daily newspapers, 5 radio receivers and 2 cinema seats 
per 100 inhabitants. There are 119 States and territories, generally located in 
South and East Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America, in this situation. 
Their total population is about 1,500,000,000 inhabitants. This means that 
nearly 60 per cent of the world’s population does not possess the information 
media which would enable it to be fully aware of events at home and abroad. 
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This information used in his report by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
was supplemented by a study undertaken by the Human Rights Commission and 
by its Committee on Freedom of Information. The recommendations of these 
two bodies were taken up in the form of a resolution by the United Nations 
General Assembly which asked competent Specialized Agencies to formulate 
concrete proposals for developing information media. 

In this spirit, the Unesco General Conference last December approved the 
organization of an initial regional meeting of government representatives and 
information specialists which will be held from 18 to 30 January 1960 in South- 
East Asia, probably at Bangkok. This meeting should make possible an evalua- 
tion of the present resources and needs of this part of the world concerning 
information media, and at the same time the formulation of a programme destined 
to facilitate the development of these media, If this meeting shows positive 
results, it may be followed by similar conferences in Latin America, Africa and 
the Middle East. 

Following a report from the Director-General of Unesco and the unanimous 
recommendation by the Human Rights Commission, the Economic and Social 
Council recently invited Unesco to undertake a preliminary survey with the pur- 
pose of expanding information media in underdeveloped countries. 
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The Social Aspects of Mental Health 


The most recent issue of the International Social Science Journal \—the new title 
of the Unesco quarterly previously known as the International Social Science 
Bulletin is almost entirely devoted to the study of the social aspects of mental 
health. The articles it contains mark, in a way, the inauguration of World Men- 
tal Health Year, a project which ‘presents the social sciences with an exciting 
opportunity for bettering our knowledge and using it more judiciously to improve 
the quality of living’. 

These are the words of Mr. J. R. Rees, Director of the World Federation for 
Mental Health, in an introduction to this issue. This non-governmental organiza- 
tion is closely associated with the work of Unesco’s Education and Social Sciences 


ts. 

“Lack of mental health has obviously been recognized as far back as history 
takes us’, writes Mr. Rees. ‘At times, its treatment has been lit up by flashes of 
great wisdom; at other times it has been surrounded by much obscurity and neglect 
and many superstitious attitudes. The last thirty years have witnessed the most 
extraordinary advances in the care and psychiatric treatment of mental patients. 
In the last ten years there has been a much greater emphasis on the need for 
prophylaxis and consequently for the knowledge and the techniques by which 
the development of mental disturbances can be prevented and a greater resistance 
to them be developed in the children of succeeding generations; all of which will 
lead to what has been called “positive mental heal th”, the , the ability to achieve a 
higher and more satisfying. quality of life in the very varying circumstances of 
the changing world of today. 

‘This emphasis on mental health as well as sickness, and on the need for positive 
and preventive measures, is the result of a growing awareness in most countries 
of the world that problems of mental ill-health appear to be on the increase. 
Whether this is so, or not, is by no means certain, and only when careful surveys 
have established some bench marks which have statistical validity will any positive 
statement on the matter be possible. Improving methods of training in the 
various professions concerned, notably that of medicine, have led to an increas- 
ing realization of the genetic, social and environmental factors which may bring 
about stress, anxiety, and more serious psychiatric conditions. Consequently 
these are recognized more quickly and diagnosis-is somewhat more accurate. 
This may account for what is generally considered to be an increase in some of 
these problems. Rapid alterations in cultural pattern, due to industrialization 


1. Annual subscription: U.S.$6.50; 32/6 (stg.); 2,000 FF. Single copy: U.S.$2.00; 10/- (stg.); 
600 FF. 
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effectively with them. 
‘Tt was because of changed attitudes and opinions in so many places that 


scientific progress and the translation of knowledge into the necessary action.’ 


exist in the knowledge of or in the facilities to deal with mental health affairs. 
‘The central programme has been formulated under five headings at present .. . 

which are international, in the sense that: there will be an interchange of experience 

and of information about new methods or techniques being applied. 
‘The general international activities are: 

‘1. The needs of children (children and the family in a changing world). Here 
it is suggested that studies should be encouraged of children in rapidly chang- 
ing societies and in minority groups. It is hoped to make some comparative 
studies of the social and psychological causes of juvenile delinquency, and 
to study the facilities provided for handicapped and exceptional children. 
It is suggested that in many countries it may be possible to have study con- 
ferences on the needs of children and youth, comparable in some ways to the 
White House Conference in the United States, which takes place again in 1960. 
A number of other points have been suggested, such as the exchange of infor- 
mation on researches in child development and the encouragement of studies 
of the philosophy underlying education in the various countries. 

‘2. Surveys in the field of mental health and ill-health. Here there appear to be 
three necessary stages: (a) a survey of the attitudes towards mental illness 
and mentally sick adults and children, together with a survey of the resources 
that exist in a given community; (b) a movement towards greater standard- 
ization in the nomenclature of mental sickness and disability; (c) surveys 
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of the incidence and prevalence of psychiatric disturbance in as many coun- 

tries of the world as possible. Work has already begun on each of the above 

in preparation for future activity. WIFMH is working closely with the World 

Health Organization (WHO). After these field trials, a manual will be 

completed, and then it is hoped that in a number of countries there may be 

the wish for pilot surveys to be carried out by groups of people who will, 
of course, have to receive some preliminary training for the task. WHO 
plans, when the manual is ready, to start making arrangements for such 

training. The body of fresh knowledge which will be accumulated over. a 

number of years should lead to the formulation of better long-term plans 
for the countries concerned, and it is hoped to produce a handbook on pro- 
gramme planning for mental health. 

‘3. The teaching of principles of mental health. The object will be to introduce 
adequate teaching on mental health, including the early recognition of mental 
disturbance, into the training of many professional groups—doctors, applied 
social scientists, teachers, nurses, social workers, etc. Existing documenta- 
tion will need to be carefully reviewed, new documents and syllabuses will 
need to be prepared; and in many countries it will probably be necessary to 
arrange study courses to enable those who are going to give instruction to 
others to document themselves as fully as possible. 

“4. Mental health and the sociological aspects of industrial change. The situation 
with regard to developing industry in countries which are in course of rapid 
development will need to be reviewed on the basis of the existing literature 
on the subject, and by visits. Many of the misconceptions about industrial 
work have been clarified by research and many difficulties have already been 
shown to be preventable. The transmission of such experience from indus- 
trialized countries is therefore important. The psychological aspect of 
relationships in industry will require much study, particularly in view of the 
varying outlooks and practices in different continents and countries. Many 
problems, such as that of migrant labour and its effect on the workers and 
their families at home; the effects produced by the introduction of the shorter 
working week, or by the opposite and growing tendency for people to combine 
two jobs, will repay study. Case studies of successful and less successful 
industrialization will, we hope, be undertaken. 

“5. The psychological problems of migration. The situation to date has not been 
very fully explored anywhere, and the gaps in our knowledge and failures in 
practice are clearly apparent. It will be necessary to consult with organiza- 
tions which have been working on behalf of refugees throughout the world, 
and to study the relative documents. Problems arising out of voluntary 
and involuntary migration will be studied. The beneficial results as well as 
the failures must be made clear. The problems of special groups, such as 
unaccompanied teenagers among the refugees, and those of people in the 
receiving countries as well as those of the immigrants will, if studied, probably 
suggest the production of an up-to-date manual on the social and psycholo- 
gical aspects of migration. This should lead to the wiser handling of such 
problems on the human as well as on the official level.’ 

Mr. Rees concludes: ‘In every one of these projects the behavioural sciences 

are involved, and we believe that in World Mental Health Year we shall receive 

the help of all those, wherever they may be, who have knowledge and skills that 
can be applied to these particular matters.’ 

The papers published in this issue of the International Social Science Journal 
indicate some of the ideas and a few of the problems to which Mr. Rees refers 
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in his introduction. Among them are: ‘Environment and Mental Health’, by 
Marie Jahoda of the Brunel College of Technology, London; ‘Effects of Urban- 
ization on Mental Health’, by Tsung-yi Lin, i 
“Human Relations in , by R. F. Tredgold, of Uni i 

London; ‘Mental Health Problems in Hospitals’, by P. Sivadon, Vice-President, 
World Federation for Mental Health, Paris; “Mental Health in College and Uni- 
versity in the United States of America’, by Dana L. Farnsworth and Henry 
K. Oliver, of Harvard University; “The International Approach to the Problems 
of Mental Health’, by E. E. Krapf, on the World Health Organization, Geneva. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
(Other publications of Unesco published in recent months) 


BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


The Small Public Library Building, by Hoyt R. Galvin and Martin Van Buren. 133 pages. (Unesco 
Public Library Manuals, No. 10.) Price: U.S.$2.00; 10/- (stg.); 700 FF. (To be published 
in French.) 
This new volume of a now established series is primarily aimed to help planners of small public 
libraries throughout the world, particularly in regions where library construction is still in its 
The co-authors, Hoyt R. Galvin, Director of Libraries, Public Library of Charlotte and Mecklen- 
burg County, North Carolina (U.S.A.) and Martin Van Buren, a well-known architect and 
specialist in library interiors, offer both information and practical advice regarding matters as 
relations between the librarian and the architect, choice of site, size and cost of a library, building 
materials, remodelling, furniture requirements, and details of lighting and floor coverings for 
the different areas in a small library building. They have incorporated many illustrations of 
successful library exteriors and interiors for buildings of various sizes in different climatic and 
geographical conditions. 

This book is not only a practical guide for librarians faced with the problem of erecting a 
new building, but it will also be useful as a textbook for courses on library buildings. 


The Kinescope and Adult Education, by Joffre Dumazedier, assisted by Barbro Sylwan. 40 pages. 
(Reports and Papers on Mass Communication, No. 26,) Price: U.S.$0.75; 3/6 (stg.); 200 FF. 
(Also in French.) 

The kinescope is to television what sound recording is to radio. It is the cinematographic 
reproduction of the image which appears on the television tube, accompanied by a recording 
of the original sound. It is in fact a film of a television broadcast which can be fed back into 
television through the telecinema, i.e. it can be projected on to the television camera like any 
other film. And like conventional films, it can also be projected on a screen by a normal pro- 
jector. 

If television stations produce programmes of lasting value, it was asked, why could not the 
kinescopes of such programmes be shown to study groups of children or adults wherever a 
16 mm. projector is available? In many countries there is a lack of films suitable for group 
viewing and discussion; could not the kinescope considerably increase the supply of such films? 

The answer to these questions would be of interest to educators in all parts of the world, 
particularly in countries technically less developed, so Unesco believed that a survey on the use 
of the kinescope for adult education, especially in rural regions, would be of great use. 

Experimental kinescopes had been made of the series of programmes produced in 1954 in 
co-operation with the French television which were part of a Unesco pilot project to study 
the use of television in rural adult centres. It is the hope of Unesco that the present report will 
be of assistance in such new experimentation. In the meantime, the evidence indicates that kine- 
scopes can be at least as useful as films in adult education and that the television style of presen- 
tation may be retained in the recorded programme without any appreciable loss of audience 
impact. 
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International Bibliography of Technical Education. 69 pages. (Studies and Documents in Education, 
No. 31.) Price: US.$1.00; 5/- (stg.); 300 FF. (To be published in Spanish.) 


ks pstacinnh aliens ot a prion Of Sper statis iy, Unsean ca. Bis. puter Already two 
national bibliographies have appeared: Technical Education in the United by R. C, Benge, 

and Technical Education in the U.S.S.R., by M. I. Movsovic. A fourth 

technical education in the United States, is to be published soon. 


International Bibliography of Sociology|Bibliographie internationale de sociologie. Vol. VII: 
works published in 1957. 270 pages. Documentation in the Social Sciences|Documentation dans 
les Sciences Sociales.) Price: U.S.$5.00; 25/- (stg.); 1,775 FF. 

This bibliography is an item in the programme of the International Committee for Social Sciences 

Documentation in co-operation with the International Sociological Association. It includes 

4,300 titles of books or articles published in more than 1,200 periodicals, indexed as follows: 

history and organization of social studies; theories and methods of sociology; social structure; 

social control and communication; social changes; social problems and social policy. 


International Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthropology/Bibliographie internationale 
d’anthropologie sociale et culturelle. Vol. 11: works published in 1956. 391 pages. (Documentation 
in the Social Sciences|Documentation dans les sciences sociales.) Price: U.S.$6.50; 32/- (stg.); 
2,000 FF, 

This bibliography also was established by the International Committee for Social Sciences Docu- 

mentation in co-operation with the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnologi- 

cal Sciences. It includes more than 4,500 titles of books or articles published in more than 

S00 pertetiantt, Gates’ taniee the Showing bende: peewee otation; material and methods of 


and dynamics of social and cultural systems; applied anthropology and problems of underde- 
velopment. 


International Bibliography of Political Science|Bibliographie internationale de science politique. 
Vol. VI: works published in 1957. 350 pages. (Documentation in the Social Sciences| Documen- 
tation dans les sciences sociales.) Price: U.S.$6.00; 30/- (stg.); 2,125 FF. 

Like the two others above, this bibliography is part of the programme of the International 

Committee for Social Sciences Documentation, in co-operation with the International Political 

Science Association. The new volume includes nearly 4,500 titles of books or articles published 

in nearly 1,300 periodicals, indexed under the following heads: political science; political 

thought; government and publit administration; governmental process; international relations ; 
area studies. 


Education abstracts, published monthly. One-year subscription: U.S.$2.00; 10/- (stg).; 600 FF. 
Single copy: U.S.$0.25; 1/3 (stg.); 75 FF. (Also in French and Spanish.) 
This periodical lists recent publications of interest to educators. Each issue is devoted to a spe- 
cific problem and contains bibliographical notes followed by a series of brief analyses of books 
or articles. 
Vol. XI, No. 2. Physical Education: Official Primary and Secondary Programmes. * 
Vol. XI, No. 3. Adult Education and Leisure-time Activities in Czechoslovakia. 


Fundamental and Adult Education, quarterly bulletin. One-year subscription: U.S.$1.50; 
' 7/6 (stg.); 450 FF.; single copy: U.S.$0.50; 2/3 (stg.) 125 FF. (Also in French.) 

A periodical containing articles devoted to important innovations in the field of fundamental 

and adult education, to programmes in that field and to the general principles of their application. 
Vol. XI, No, 1. This issue includes two studies. In the first, Mr. André Terrisse, head of 
the Bureau pédagogique du rectorat 4 Dakar (French West Africa) analyses in detail, under 
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its theoretical and practical aspects, an experiment in teaching by radio, and gives some éxamples 
of the material used. The second study reviews certain other experiments in the use of audio- 
visual aids, showing how the equipment was put to use. 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, monthly publication, One-year subscription: U.S.$3.505 
17/6 (stg.); 1,000 FF; single copy: U.S.90.35; 1/9 (stg.); 100 FF. (Also in French, 

and Russian.) 

Vol. XIII, No. 4, In the contents: ‘Unesco's Programme in. the Library Field in 1959-608 
“Unesco’s Activities for Libraries 1957-58’; “The Kroupskaia State Economics Library, 
Leningrad’, by N. Skrypnev; ‘International Conference) on Scientific Information’ a 
R. Shaw; ‘Survey Missions on the Archives in Argentina’, ‘by Aurelio Z. Tanodi, 
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News of National Commissions 


Cuba. An Office for Cultural Affairs and Relations with Unesco was recently 
established in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Its special function is to promote 
exchanges of artists, writers, teachers, scientists and students with other coun- 
tries and to organize theatrical performances and exhibitions. Ambassador 
Raimundo Lazo, Permanent Delegate to Unesco, has been appointed Head of 
the Office, while Mr. Luis de la Cuesta is to be his assistant. 


Czechoslovakia. The National Commission met in plenary session on 3 April, 
the chair being taken by Professor F. Pazur, Vice-Chairman of the Commission. 
A statement was made by Mr. W. D. Carter, Chief of Unesco’s Exchange of 
Persons Service. Thereafter, the Commission took note of the programme at 
present being applied by the Czechoslovak authorities with the object of promot- 
ing exchanges of persons on the international level. 


Denmark. The annual meeting of representatives of the National Commissions 
of the North European countries—Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden—was 
held at Copenhagen on 17 and 18 April. The chairmen of the four National 
Commissions took part in its work. The agenda included consideration of a 
project submitted by the Norwegian National Commission concerning the organ- 
ization of the Social Sciences Department, and study of a proposal made by 
the Swedish National Commission on the subject of Unesco’s work regarding 
the education of young people and adults. There was an exchange of views on 
the preparations for the World Conference on Adult Education which is to take 
place in Canada in 1960. Other questions examined were the participation of 
the North European countries in the East-West major project, and the measures 
taken by Unesco to promote the access of women to education. 

An exhibition entitled ‘India Today’ was organized at Copenhagen, from 
18 February to 1 March, by Mellemfolkeligt Samvirke (International Co-opera- 
tion) in conjunction with the Danish National Commission. The objects were 
to promote the success of the East-West major project and to arouse public interest 
in the establishment of a Danish Centre in the State of Mysore, in Southern India, 
before the end of this year. p 

Israel. An illustrated bulletin, produced and published by a group of children 
from Raanana, has just appeared. A feature of this periodical will be transla- 
. tions of articles published in Unesco Features, and there will be a regular report 
on the Organization’s activities. The children who are producing it have formed 
a ‘Friends of Unesco Club’. 


Japan. The Fifteenth National Convention of Unesco Activities in Japan was 
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held at Hagi (Yamagushi district) from 16 to 18 May. The discussions were 


attended by about five hundred people. At the opening meeting a message from 
the Director-General of Unesco was read. 


Ukraine. A Ukrainian Society for the Development of Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries was established at Kiev on 5 March. An institution of this 
nature had become essential as a result of the continued expansion of the Ukraine's 
relations with other countries in the economic, scientific, technical and cultural 
field. In recent years, indeed, nearly 1,200 foreign delegations from 63 coum 
tries have visited the Ukraine. There are also large numbers of tourists, whe 
in 1958 alone numbered more than 25,000. Mr. K. Z. Litvin, a member of the 
National Commission, was elected president of the new society. 


United States of America. A meeting of the Social Science Committee was 
held in New York on 13 March, in the premises of the Social Science Research 
Council, to consider the Unesco project concerning the study of the social effects 
of industrialization and technological change. The committee expressed itself 
as favouring the organization of an international symposium in 1960, at Chicago 
University, for the purpose of discussing these problems and considering ways 
in which they could be solved. The discussions were attended by 16 specialists, 
including several members of the National Commission. 


Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav Council for Culture and Education recently organized, 
with the assistance of Unesco, a number of travelling art exhibitions made up 
of masterpieces of classical and contemporary painting. After display at Bel- 


grade, they will be sent on tour throughout ‘the country until the end of next 
summer. 


The Unesco handbook entitled Education‘in a Technological Society was recently 
published in Serbo-Croat by the Pedagogical Society of Serbia. 
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News of international 
non-governmental organizations 





International Association of Universities 


In a report on the activities of the International Association of Universities in 
1958, the Director of the International Universities Bureau emphasized that the 
membership of the association rose from 110 university institutions (in 34 coun- 
tries) in 1951 to 283 (in 65 countries) on 15 February last. He also said that 
during the year just completed the bureau had continued to act as a centre of 
information on matters concerning the university community as a whole, and 
that it had prepared or published eight reference works (in particular the Jnter- 
national Handbook of Universities) and a series of studies and reports on problems 
or events connected with university life. For this purpose, it had continued to 
co-operate with university organizations or authorities in about a hundred countries. 


International Council of Scientific Unions 


From 11 countries, scientists specializing in Antarctic research recently met at 
Canberra (Australia). They found that the most pressing task before them was 
to prepare a complete map of the polar continent. The conference was held 
at the time of the third session of the special committee established last year by 
the International Council of Scientific Unions to be responsible for the activities 
of the International Geophysical Year in the Antarctic. 

The chairman of the committee, General Laclavére (France), said: ‘The maps 
available at present are really only sketches. There are great stretches of the 
Antarctic as yet unseen by man. . . . All sorts of problems can be solved once 
we possess complete maps.’ 

The committee also stressed the need for better radiotelegraphic communi- 
cations between the Antarctic and the rest of the world. It thought that a study 
should be made of all forms of life in these regions, and that the fauna should 
be protected. _ It expressed its satisfaction at the Australian Government’s deci- 
sion to authorize the establishment of an international centre for meteorological 
analyses at Melbourne. This body will collect information on circumpolar 
meteorology. 

It will be recalled that the special committee consists of 12 countries: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Union 
of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Rebpulics, United Kingdom, and 
. United States of America. 


International Social Science Council 
The fourth plenary assembly of the International Social Science Council was 
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held at Unesco’s Headquarters in Paris from 19 to 25 March. Several exchanges 
of views took place with regard to the council’s future programme. A round- 
table discussion was also held on ‘The social implications of technical progress’. 4 
The Executive Committee of the Council decided that the next plenary assem’ 
would take place at the beginning of 1961, and that in future a round table wo 
be organized concurrently with each assembly. 

Messrs. Young (U.S.A.), Groenman (Netherlands) and Forde (U.K.) were 
re-elected to the offices of president, vice-president and treasurer respectively, 
and other members of the Executive Committee were replaced. 


International Music Council 


On the proposal of the International Music Council, an information mecting 
was held at Unesco’s Headquarters, attended by representatives of the Interna- 
tional Federation of the Phonographic Industry and the Unesco Secretariat. 

The special purpose of this meeting was to study means of removing obstacles 
to the free circulation of educational, scientific or cultural sound recordings. 
It was considered that one of the most effective ways of doing this would be to 
draw up an international catalogue of educational, scientific or cultural recordings. 
The question will be examined by the International Federation of the Phono- 
graphic Industry which will fyrnish the International Music Council with its 
views as to the contents of such a catalogue and the manner in which it might be 
established. 


International Film and Television Council 


On the invitation of the Italian Government, the International Council for Film 
and Television has decided to establish its headquarters in Rome, in premises 
made available to it at “Cinecitta’ in the Istituto Nazionale Luce buildings. The 
Italian authorities will grant the council a subvention of $20,000, to assist the 
expansion of its programme. 

The council has also accepted the proposal made by the French Government, 
which has placed premises at its disposal so that, with the council’s delegate- 
general remaining permanently in Paris, effective liaison may be maintained 
with Unesco and the member organizations having their headquarters in that 
city. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, Vol. V, No. 5, p. 171. 
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OFFICIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The travelling exhibition ‘Pierre Curie and Marie Sklodowska-Curie, their work 
and its effects’ 


A travelling exhibition entitled ‘Pierre Curie et Marie Sklodowska-Curie, leur 
ceuvre et ses conséquences’ (Pierre Curie and Marie Sklodowska-Curie, their 
work and its effects) was organized in 1958 by the French and Polish National 
Commissions for Unesco. This exhibition, of which two sets exist, was inaugu- 
rated simultaneously in Paris and Warsaw during the tenth session of the General 
Conference. ¥ 

The French and Polish National Commissions have informed the Director- 
General that the two sets of this exhibition, after their display in France and 
Poland, can be made available to such Member States of Unesco as request 
them. Should a Member State wish to display this exhibition, application for 
that purpose should be made, either to the Commission nationale de la Répu- 
blique frangaise pour l’éducation, la science et la culture (a.b.s. du Service fran- 
gais de l’Unesco, Ministére des affaires étrangéres, 37 quai d’Orsay, Paris-7°), 
or to the Polish National Commission for Education, Science and Culture, Palac 
Kultury i Nauki, 17 Pietro, Warsaw. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE 
OF CONFERENCES, MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


June, July, August and September 1959 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by Unesco 
for the months of June, July, August and September 1959. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, 
and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been invited to send representatives 
or observers. 
3. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in subsequent issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 
4. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk. 


Date 


JUNE 
8-20 
13 
15-20 


15 June- 


11 July. 
17-19 


23-24* 


JULY 


1-7 
1-27 


6-10 


6-11 


6-15 
6-18 


Training course on crystallography 


Meeting of consultants for the preparation of the International 
Conference on Information Processing 

International Conference on Information Processing 

Training Course in High Vacuum Techniques 


Meeting with representatives of foundations aiding library 


development 

Meeting of the corresponding institutions of the International 
Computation Centre 

Committee of scientific consultants for the preparation of the 
travelling science exhibition on automation 

Sub-committee on Human Physiology and Ecology in Arid 
Zones 

Symposium on immediate and low level effects of ionizing 
radiations 

Preparatory Committee of the International Computation 
Centre: fourth meeting 


Seminar on Mexican Higher Education Scheme 

Regional Training Course on Arid Zone Microclimatology 
(convened by the Science Co-operation Office for South Asia) 

Long-term Training Course on Marine Science (convened by 
the Science Co-operation Office for South-East Asia) 

Bureau of the International Federation for Modern Languages 
and Literature (ICPHS) 

International Commission for the History of Social Move- 
ments (ICPHS) 

Unesco/IBE joint committee meeting 

Symposium on Atomic Energy and its Educational Problems 
(convened jointly by Unesco and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency) 

Meeting of Experts on Mathematical Sciences (convened by 
the Science Co-operation Office for Latin America) 

Twenty-second International Conference on Public Education 

Joint UN/Unesco Seminar on Social Aspects of Urbanization 
in Latin America 


Place 


VENICE 


UNESCO 
QUETTA 
(Pakistan) 
NHATRANG 
(Viet-Nam) 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


GENEVA 
SACLAY 
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Date 


JULY (cont.) 
6-25 


9-10 
25 July.- 
1 August 


AUGUST 
3-7 


3-8 


10-16 


17 


21 Aug.- 
4 Sept. 


23 Aug.- 
5 Sept. 


25-28 


31 Aug.- 
11 Sept. 


6-8* 
7-12 
14-18 


14 Sept.- 
3 Oct. 


18-19 
21-23 


24-30 


28 Sept.- 
17 Oct. 
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Regional Workshop Seminar on Technical and Vocational 
Education in Asia. 

Meeting of the committee elected by the Sixth Conference of 
Non-governmental Organizations approved for consultative 
arrangements with Unesco 

Symposium on Electrogenesis (convened by the Science Co- 
operation Office for Latin America) 


Symposium on Learning (convened jointly by the Science Co- 
operation Office for Latin America and the Council for 
International Organizations of Medical Sciences) 

Symposium on Algology (convened by the Science Co- 
operation Office for South Asia) 

International Conference on the Contribution of Sport to the 
Improvement of Professional Abilities and to Cultural 
Development (convened by the Government of Finland with 
financial aid from Unesco) 

Co-crdination meeting concerning Physical Education and 
Sport 

Committee of experts on programmes of formal co-operation 
between universities (convened by the International Asso- 
ciation of Universities with financial aid from Unesco) 

Seminar for Young Teachers on Education for International 
Understanding (convened by the Austrian National Com- 
mission and the Unesco Institute for Education) 

Meeting of Experts on Social Science Terminology 

International Advisory Committee on the School Curriculum 


Eleventh meeting of the Administrative Board of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities 

Meeting on ‘co-operation between countries with different 
levels of development 

Fourth session of the International Advisory Committee on 
Marine Sciences 

Regional training course on diagnosis on improvement of 
salt-affected soils (convened by the Middle East Science 
Co-operation Office) 

Sub-committee on problems in arid zone cartography 

Fifteenth session of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone 
Research 

Symposium on plant water relationships in arid and semi- 
arid regions 

Regional seminar on audio-visual methods in education in 
Latin-America 





Place 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


INDIA or 
PAKISTAN 
HELSINKI 


SALSBURG 


NEW YORK 


MADRID 
MADRID 


MADRID 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AFGHANISTAN 
Panuzai, Press Department, 
Royal Afghan Ministry of 
Education, 
KaBuL. 
KaBUL. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 


BUENOS AIRES. 
AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne University Press, 
369 Lonsdale S' 
MELBOURNE Cl ). 


AUSTRIA 
Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., 


39, 
Wien V. 
BELGIUM 
Office 


CANADA 
The 


CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria S.A., 
avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, 
casilla 1 


CHINA 
bgt mers Frey Bo ome 
99, Chungking South Road, 


TAIPen, ‘ vaiwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA 

Libreria Central, 

Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 

Bogor. 
COSTA RICA 

Imprenta y Libreria 

Trejos, S.A., 

apartado 1313, 

San Jost. 


CUBA 


Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA, 


KoBENHAVN K. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana 


del Guayas, 
Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubre, 
casilla de correo 3542, 
GUAYAQUIL. 


Section, 
place de Fontenoy, 
PARIs-7°, 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librairie J. Bocage, 
15, rue Ledru-Rollin, 
B.P. 208, 
FORT-DE-FRANCE (Martinique). 
ey va (FED. REP.) 
Unesco-Vertrieb fiir | 
Deu 


itschland, 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
MUNCHEN 8. 


Sub-depo 


INDONESIA 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Lid., 
35 Allenby Road 
and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, 
Tew Aviv. 
ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria 


Sansoni, 

via Gino Capponi 26, 
casella postale 552, 
FIRENZE. 


JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
91 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON; 
Knox Educational Services, 
SPALDINGS. 


JAPAN 








LUXEMBOURG 


i Librairie Paul Bruck, 
f 33, Grand-Rue, 
LUXEMBOURG. 


MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 


& SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong & Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 


MOROCCO 


boite postale 211, 
RaBaT. 





PANAMA 
Cultural Panameiia, 
Avenida 7.a n.o T1-49, 
de correos 2018, 
‘ANAMA. 


PARAGUAY 
de Librerias 


de Salvador Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 
ASUNCION. 

PERU 


Jirén Azangaro 722, 
Lima, 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Educaticn Co. Inc., 
1104 Castillejos, 
Quiapo, 
P.O, Box 620, 


POLAND 
Osrodek Rozpowszechniania 
bs egg Naukowych PAN, 
Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
WARSZAWA. 


PORTUGAL 
Dias & Andrade Ltda., 


rua do Carmo 
Lisp0a. 
RUMANIA 


Cartimex, 

Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
Bucuresti. 


SINGAPORE 
See Malaya (Federation of). 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational 
write to : Unesco Coupon Office, place de Fontenoy, 
Paris-7*, France. 





TUNISIA 
Victor Boukhors, 
4, rue Nocard, 
TUN. 


2960, Broadway, 

New York 27. N.Y. 
URUGUAY 

Unesco Centro de Cooperacién 

Cientifica para América Latina, 

bulevar Artigas 1320-24, 

casilla de correo 859, 

MONTEVIDEO; 


p Ba ne Tee 
1.¢* piso, 


Knaijiga, - 














